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almost identical, the animal's powers of discrimination broke
down. It salivated without restraint, barked, whined, and strug-
gled to get out of its harness. The experimental conditions had
placed so much strain upon the dog's ability to differentiate
stimuli that it became a neurotic animal, according to Pavlov's
interpretation.
Later investigators have followed Pavlov's lead. Howard
S. Liddell, of Cornell University, produced nervous, disorgan-
ized behavior in sheep and pigs, using Pavlov's technique with
some modifications. NORMAN R. F. MATER, of the University of
Michigan, trained rats to discriminate between two cards of
different brightness; then changed the conditions and forced
the animals to act without having any appropriate response. The
rats showed abnormal behavior. They jumped wildly, ran vio-
lently to and fro, went into epileptic-like convulsions, and became
rigid or passive as if in a coma. The essential condition for such
abnormal behavior, says Maier, seems to be the necessity of re-
acting in a situation in which all ordinary modes of behavior
have been removed.
Investigators are naturally cautious about introducing human
beings into situations which might produce neurosis, interesting
as the demonstration might prove from a research standpoint.
Very recently, however, a few experiments have been done on
the effects of frustration. One of the best known of these was
performed by KURT LEWIN and two associates. Several nursery
school children were given toys to play with, while observers
rated their performance on a scale of "constructiveness." The
youngsters were then allowed to play for fifteen minutes jvith a
number of much more interesting toys. Then, without explana-
tion, the children were forced to return to their earlier, less
desirable playthings, though they could still see the fine toys
at the end of the room. They revealed their frustration in various
ways, the most significant being a great decrease in the construe-